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SAPELLI ON THE NIGER. 


By HAROLD BINDLOss. 


HERE are many malaria - haunted 
2) swamps along the West African 
coast ; but perhaps the largest, and 
certainly the most important to 
European trade, is the waste of 
mire and mangroves about the 

The number of these deltaic arms 
no white man exactly knows, for between the 
six-mile-wide rivers there stretches for nearly 
three hundred miles from Lekki to Opobo an 
interminable maze of winding creeks, some mere 
stagnant ditches oozing among putrid slime, and 
others tidal waterways through which a three- 
thousand-ton steamer may pass. In many places 
for leagues and leagues the dingy mangroves rise 
out of rotting mire where even the Jakkery bush- 
man fears to set his foot; but interspersed among 
them lie tracts of cotton-wood forest with strips 
of yellow sand where the trading factories stand 
perched on piles about the water-side, 

For some five months each year—though the 
duration of the seasons is uncertain—forest and 
swamp are alternately swept by tropical, deluge 
and rolled in clouds of steam. Then, when the 
cool rush of the Harmattan which follows dies 
away, the whole delta lies sweltering in fervent 
heat, and the emanations sucked up from the 
rotting swamps bring sickness and death to the 
European who breathes them. Yet this undesir- 
able region commands the easiest route to a vast 
tract of Northern Africa; the exports of the delta 
alone are large; and, as a natural consequence, in 
spite of climatic ills, there are many white men 
dwelling in isolated groups throughout the Niger 
swamps. They are representatives of the three 
classes who have ever done the most to extend 
British dominion and some measure of civilisation 
into the waste places of the earth—the adventurous 
trader, outpost officer, and the missionary; while 
at Sapelli the manner of their life and the work 
they do may be clearly seen. There are, of course, 
other and larger stations, including Akassa, head- 
quarters of the great Chartered Company, and 
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Calabar, seat of the government; but one greatly 
resembles another, and Sapelli is perhaps the 
farthest outpost of the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
lying, as it does, on the fringe of a land which 
a little while ago it was death for a white man 
to enter. 

Early one morning the writer with two com- 
panions stood on the veranda of a trader’s house 
beside the Sapelli River. We were glad to reach 
the open air, for our match-boarded quarters reeked 
with the mingled odours of stale tobacco, kerosene 
oil, and rotting wood, and the mosquitoes had 
rendered sound sleep impossible. No one, how- 
ever, is cheerful at 6 a.m. in Western Africa, 
where a white man wakes up wondering if he 
has the fever, and the prudent swallow a quinine 
tabloid before their early coffee, while the nervous 
man may be seen leaning over the veranda with 
a thermometer-stalk projecting from his mouth. 
If the mercury registers within a degree of 98 
he is satisfied, while if it marks 100 that man 
wears an anxious face all day. There are few 
Europeans in the Niger delta who have not a 
thermometer somewhere concealed about them. 

The dwelling was of the usual type, a white- 
washed wooden building resembling an exaggerated 
hen-roost, perched on piles to escape the worst of 
the malaria, with four bare rooms on the same 
floor opening into the veranda running round 
them. Close at hand was a similar luxurious 
residence, and farther away the red roofs of two 
others could be seen rising above the trees. Beyond 
a narrow clearing the great cotton-wood forest stood 
like a wall, the massy trunks rising two hundred 
feet above their buttressed roots, and creepers 
draping each giant limb. Beneath there flowed a 
swift river, clear as crystal, strange to say, and 
starred with floating blossom; while beyond a 
fringe of reeds upon the other bank the columnar 
stems and feathery fronds of oil-palms rose from 
out the tall lilies at their feet, wreaths of steam 
eddying among them. As usual, the air was 
clammy with moisture, and heavy with the smell 
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of steaming earth, spicy odours from the forest, 
and the rankness of rotting leaves. Even at that 
hour one felt mere breathing to be an effort, and 
exertion of any kind an impossibility. There is, 
however, little opportunity for listless indolence 
at a Niger trading-station; and as we shook off 
the lethargy, two young clerks, mere boys, whose 
haggard faces nevertheless bore the stamp of 
suffering and endurance, descended the creaking 
stairway, and a distant ‘chunk-chunk’ of paddles 
came down the misty river. 

The sun was lifting itself, a disc of burnished 
copper, above the rim of the forest when we 
stood upon the river-bank watching a swarm of 
ebony-skinned Krooboy labourers from the far-off 
Liberian beaches straggle towards oil and gin 
sheds, and we knew that a flotilla of trade canoes 
were coming down. The coolness of the dawn is 
soon past in Western Africa, and the early sun- 
rays scorched our faces when a line of dug-out 
canoes swung round a bend and drove towards 
us, the water foaming about their bows, and the 
naked crews hissing as they dipped the flashing 
paddles and brought them up against the gun- 
wales with a simultaneous ‘chunk.’ On they slid 
towards the landing, unwieldy craft some thirty 
feet by seven, loaded to the water’s edge with oil 
and kernels, and propelled by huge negroes with 
curious devices in blue tattoo standing out in 
relief upon their naked skin, and hair knitted up 
into endless plaits. In the stern of each there 
crouched two or three fighting-men, curved-edged 
matchets or long-barrelled flintlock guns glinting 
beside them; while upon a wattled platform of 
every third or fourth craft, the headman trader 
to whom this detachment belonged stood pom- 
pously erect. He, as a rule, was gorgeously and 
wonderfully arrayed in crownless silk hat, cast-off 
mate’s uniform, or scarlet infantry tunic which 
refused to meet across his brawny chest, with any- 
thing from pyjamas to cavalry boots upon his 
naked limbs, These were the smaller traders, 
unsophisticated ‘bushmen,’ for the more impor- 
tant headmen generally attire themselves in duck 
garments of sober fashion. Then, as usual, there 
was trouble brewing in the swamps, and the oil- 
carriers knew that their only hope of bringing 
their goods through safely was to travel well armed 
together. 

One of the young clerks watched the flotilla 
converge upon the landing, and then, with a brief 
‘And now the fun begins—a roaring trade to-day,’ 
hurried towards the oil-shed. The clerk was right. 
There was space for only five or six canoes along- 
side the landing, and a score of clumsy craft were 
shooting towards it as fast as the whirling paddles 
could drive them. Now the Jakkery, like most 
negroes, has no idea of method and less of order. 
Therefore the crew of each canoe endeavoured to 
get their craft first alongside by the primitive 
means of driving her through or over all that lay 
between, and a scene of wild confusion followed. 
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The hollowed cotton-wood logs drove crashi 
together, the river-men howled and smote with 
paddle-haft or clawed at each other’s throats, the 
smaller craft were swamped between, and mis 
cellaneous cargo began to hurtle through the air, 
The headmen appeared to be anathematising each 
other in many tongues; while the factory agent, 
who had previously paid for some of the goods, 
and now saw them being spilt wholesale into the 
river, leaned over the veranda above and hurled 
impartial abuse at all. When the strongest had 
won first place, and the rest were laving what 
the Krooboy calls ‘blue eyes,’ and fishing their 
property out of the water, the writer and his 
companions hurried towards the kernel-shed in 
advance of a howling mob, to see the trade 
begin. 

Here the clerk stood beside a big tub measure, 
or ‘cooler,’ hung on trunnions ; and after the usual 
fight for precedence, the servants of each head- 
man flung basket after basket of greasy palm- 
kernels, black objects half the size of a filbert, 
into the measure. They were all immense fellows, 
with arms and chests wonderfully developed by 
labour at the paddle, but having the weak lower 
limbs of the canoe-dweller. As each lot was 
complete, the headman received a stamped brass 
tally as a voucher for so many measures, and we 
presently moved towards the oil-shed. 

There the other clerk, bathed in perspiration, 
was weighing sticky yellow oil. The place was 
already as hot as an oven, and between the sickly 
fragrance of the oil, the smell of raw rubber, 
which is one of the worst in the world, and 
other savours, the state of its atmosphere cannot 
be described. Yet this youth worked there in 
heat and steam twelve hours a day, suffered 
regularly from fever as a matter of course, and 
his salary was sixty pounds a year, which it will 
be admitted he earned. 

The trade-store, or ‘shop,’ would not be opened 
yet, and the writer, having an appointment witli 
one of the Protectorate officials who ruled that 
district, turned towards the lower landing. 

A light and beautifully- modelled canoe, the 
product of the combined skill of a Liberian 
Krooboy and Fanti craftsman from the Gold 
Coast—for no Niger-man could have turned out 
work like that—lay alongside the bank. The 
writer, saluting the .lieutenant of Protectorate 
troops and acting vice-consul, whose friendship 
he had gained by advice on sails and gear on an 
earlier visit, stepped gingerly on board ; and setting 
the big Iugsail, we slid away down the shimmer- 
ing river towards a distant swamp. The reflected 
glare was dazzling ; the starry lilies which curled 
over beneath the bows resembled blotches of 


intense brightness, while a glancing of superheated 
air danced over the crystal water, and the tired 
eyes turned thankfully towards the vistas of 
steamy, creeper-choked forest that opened up 
between the tall palms on either side. 
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By-and-by the scene was: changed, for the dry 
land gave place to mangrove swamps ; and, lowering 
the sail, we paddled into a tunnel-like opening 
winding away into the dim green shade. The 
lieutenant did not know where that creek led to, 
thongh it was fully eight feet deep, but there are 
thousands of unknown waterways winding through 
the Niger delta. The water was thick and yellow 
like pea-soup. On either hand the slimy man- 
grove tentacles rose like arches ont of noisome 
depths of yeasty water and bubbling mire, the 
whity stems stretching away into the distance, 
and olive-green foliage interlaced above. 

So still and strange was the whole scene that 
it affected one almost like a nightmare, until it 
was a positive relief to come upon the handi- 
work of man again. A little basket-work house 
stood raised on piles above the mire, with strings 
of charms not good to look upon ‘hung upon it, 
while from a wand above dangled a symbol of 
the Ju-Ju mystery, a bunch of reddened rags. 
Sapelli lies on the fringe of a region where every 
kind of fetich cruelty is rife, and into which, 
before the fall of Old Benin, few white men had 
ever set their foot. This house, like others which 
stud the Niger creeks, was erected in honour of 
Amalaku, the river-god, and as a resting-place for 
the wandering ghosts, who would otherwise—so 
the natives say—strangle belated oil-carriers, or 
smite them to death with intangible spears. They 
are confirmed in this superstition by the fact that 
occasionally a canoe, in which a strong man, upon 
whom no trace of violence can be found, lies dead, 
is occasionally met drifting down the stream. The 
Ju-Ju men may, nevertheless, be able to explain 
the mystery of the canoes. The lieutenant 
frowned as he passed the hut, probably because 
he knew that in spite of his efforts the power of 
the Ju-Ju is greater than that of the government 
in the remoter swamps; and the writer shuddered, 
for he had heard many ghastly tales from traders, 
white and black, about the worship of the river- 
gods. 

Presently, as we threaded our way through 
banks of ooze where the creek widened out, the 
horny head and rough-barked shoulders of an 
alligator rose slowly out of the mire, and we 
knew that the chance we sought had come. 
Two rifles lay in the canoe, a Martini and Lee- 
Metford, and the writer seized the former, for he 
knew that if one desires to ‘stop’ a creature of 
any size, it is necessary to use the shock of a 
fair-sized projectile. Pitching the blue barrel 
forward, he dropped his cheek upon the stock, 
and squeezed the trigger just as the last of the 
horny scales disappeared into the slime that 
sucked about them. There was a jarring crash, 
and almost simultaneously with the thin, shrill 
ringing of the Lee-Metford he heard the thud of 
the Martini bullet crunching through the bone. 
There is no mistaking this sound; and as to 
alligator scales turning a ball at close range, the 


idea is out of date in these days of high ex- 
plosives. We saw an alligator drilled through back 
and side at full eighty yards, from Warri river- 
bank, by a Martini bullet, and a Lee-Metford would 
perforate a row. There was a great splashing 
ahead, and then something floundered away amid 
churned-up mud into the mangroves, and the 
writer felt half-inclined to scramble across the 
matted roots in chase, but the lieutenant knew 
better. As he pointed out, one slip would be 
sufficient, for no swimmer could escape from the 
grasp of that plastic mire, and we left the 
stricken beast alone. Afterwards we ate our 
lunch in a little steaming basin, and then paddled 
back towards the river to wait for the launch 
which was to call and tow us back. 

It was late in the afternoon and fiercely hot 
when the writer joined his companions in the 
factory compound again, and witnessed scenes 
very similar to that which he has already 
described in ‘An Incident of the Niger Trade,’ 
Chambers’s Journal, February 4, 1899. 

A little of that experience goes a very long 
way, so we elbowed a passage to the door and 
strolled towards the gin-shed, one of the party 
gasping for breath, which was hardly to be won- 
dered at. The doors of the galvanised shed were 
wide open, and a line of naked negroes, and pro- 
bably slaves, were carrying down the green gin- 
cases upon their heads, while the youth who had 
officiated over the ‘cooler’ kept a careful list of 
all, the goods being delivered on account of oil to 
follow. 

This gin, which is one of the staple imports of 
Western Africa, costs twopence-halfpenny or less 
per quart wholesale, is made in Germany from 
potatoes, and, judging from the effect it has upon 
a rash white man, might be fortified with vitriol. 
Lagos alone takes millions of cases, and immense 
quantities are unloaded at Akassa and New Benin. 
There is no doubt that to the European at least 
the stuff is deadly, for the writer has a vivid 
recollection of more than once seeing a seaman, 
who had purchased it surreptitiously ashore, 
brought back to his steamer, not intoxicated, but 
raving mad. Nevertheless, the effect it may have 
upon the negro—who will take a bottle of black 
draught for a dose, and smilingly ask the surgeon 
for more croton-oil—is probably not very much. 

The young white clerk, who had been weakened 
by fever, seemed almost in a state of collapse ; 
but, as he said, there was no one else to do the 
work, and, ill or well, he must keep tally of those 
cases until darkness fell. 

Sapelli has not the large salt-trade to be found 
at Akassa and New Benin, though some is sold ; 
but from the whole delta thousands of bags of 
Cheshire salt go inland, across wide lagoons and 
up leagues of yellow river. Then the white 
crystals are packed in fibre cylinders, and carried 
on the heads of slave-gangs through the steamy 
forests, each sable potentate cutting off an inch 
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in return for the doubtful privilege of passing 
through his dominions, until at last the Arab 
bears the remnant, which is worth its weight in 
silver and has cost many human lives, eastwards 
towards the Nile and north towards Algiers on 
his camel-trains. In Africa, as elsewhere in the 
older world, distance is not considered. After 
the burning of a small stockade upon the Niger, 
and in several battles with Soudanese raiders in 
Senegal, beautifully damascened twist guns and 
finely-tempered swords were found, apparently the 
work of Indian or Persian artificers. How they 
crossed endless leagues of scorching desert and 
forest, or by what route they came, no white man 
knows; but the Arab trader could doubtless 
explain, for his commerce extends very far across 
the little-known regions of the earth, and in much 
of Africa his dominion and influence are supreme. 

Europeans have settled upon the West African 
coast for four hundred years and more. Govern- 
ment official and missionary have done all that 
in them lay, and yet in the Niger swamps the 
Jakkery lives as he did from the beginning, and 
the negro of the seaboard is still, generally 
speaking, an ignorant savage. On the other hand, 
where the older civilisation of the East, even 
though it be debased by superstition and incor- 
porated tradition, has touched the negro, a change 
is at once apparent. The Moslem and semi- 
Moslem nations of the hinterland are generally 
people of high intelligence, dwelling in strong- 
walled towns, tilling the ground, practising indus- 
trial arts, and organised into military nations 
instead of hording in rickety clusters of huts, a 
mere rabble of cut-throat tribes. It is from these 
alone that every soldier and trusted government 
servant is drawn; but the influence of Islam in 
Africa is a subject which cannot be treated 
here. 

Later, having permission from our canoeing 
friend, we rowed off to the government hulk, 
Hindoostan, headquarters of the two Protectorate 
officials then ruling that district, for it was a 
‘justice-palaver day. Descending to what had 
once been gun-deck, and was now courtroom, 
we settled ourselves to see and listen, and the 
surroundings were striking. The courtroom was, 
of course, stiflingly hot; through the wide ports 
a lace-like tracery of green palm-fronds could be 
seen rising against the crystalline blueness, while 
the reflected glare of the river shimmered through 
steam upon bulkhead and beam. A crowd of oily, 
perspiring negroes filled the place, some ironed 
and awaiting trial, and others crouching moodily 
still until the suit they had brought to be decided 
according to the justice of the white men should 
be heard, while a few big Yorubas stood grimly 
on guard, with rifles in their hands. Here, 
also, the air was almost unbreathable; moisture 
trickled down the boards, and the deck-beams 
sweated splashing globules from overhead. It is 
characteristic of Western Africa that even on a 


day of fervent heat everything reeks with damp, 
the clamminess increasing with the temperature. 

Upon a dais our friend and his companion sat 
like statues, the one leaning forward with the 
perspiration trickling from his hair upon the 
hand which supported his aching head, while the 
other sat upright, listening wearily while a Jakkery 
interpreter rendered the story of a native witness 
into fantastic English—this case was adjourned 
for further evidence. Then we heard one man 
sentenced to three months’ useful labour making 
roads—the punishment he dreaded most—for firing 
at an oil-canoe; and another story pointing to 
fetich murders ; and finally one of our party whose 
nerve had given way before turned very white, 
We helped him up on deck, sick and faint, and 
spasmodically abusive of all things African, and 
lounged beneath the awnings until, when the 
court was cleared, we bade the officials farewell. 
One of them smiled when he inquired if the 
would-be trader had recovered, and hinted that he 
would encounter many more trying things than 
that ; while the other, struggling against a shiver- 
ing fit, nodded grim approval. And so we rowed 
away, and the writer never saw either of the kindly 
pair again—for both were distinguished by the cour- 
tesy which almost invariably marks the Protectorate 
official. One still does good work among the Niger 
swamps, at another station now, and the other 
sleeps his last sleep beside a misty African river. 

When darkness closed down suddenly upon 
river and forest, at about six o’clock, we dined 
with the factory people on skinny fowls and 
palm-oil chop, a spicy compound of fowl and 
fish, mangoes and yams, all swimming in thick 
yellow oil, with preserved fruit in cans. It is 
strange to be given canned pine-apple as a treat 
while finer ones grow abundantly at hand, but 
on the West Coast fresh pine-apple is said to be 
a dangerous thing to eat. 

Later, the moon rose up above the palms, and 
we lounged upon the wide veranda, watching 
the woolly fever-mist creep forth from the forest 
across the shimmering river, and the fireflies 
flashing among the night-flowering lilies below. 
Beneath us the Krooboys crouched about their 
dying fires, wreaths of blue vapour curled across 
the palms, and the occasional croon of a Liberian 
chanty or the monotonous tapping of a monkey- 
skin drum came sharply through the stillness. 
Then, as the last red glow flickered out and the 
weird music ceased, we bade our hosts farewell, 
and departed in a canoe towards our steamer, 
lying farther down the creek. And so the visit 
to Sapelli came to an end. 

[Since this article was written, by the passing of 
the Royal Niger Company Bill, the former Crown 
colony of Lagos, the Niger Coast Protectorate, and 
the Royal Niger Companies Territories are destined 
to become one large colonial area, under the three 
governments of Lagos, Southern Nigeria, and 
Northern Nigeria.] 
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CHAPTER IX.—CONCLUSION. 


HE Chevalier was within a few yards 
of us, having apparently come from 
an open door to our right, and, like 
Kennett, was booted and cloaked 
for riding. If he had overheard 
our discussion, as he must certainly 

have done in part, there was no sign of it on 
his placid countenance. But he seemed to me to 
have grown older and more careworn since my 
last view of him, while his expression was that 
of a man who. had suddenly lost all hope, and 
had not yet resigned himself to his lot. 

For a minute Kennett was too greatly taken 
aback to answer. Charles Edward drew a little 
nearer, regarding me keenly. 

‘Who is this gentlemaz?’ he repeated, and for 
the first time I noticed that his tongue had the 
slightest taint of a foreign accent. 

‘His name is Holroyd, said Kennett almost 
roughly, ‘and he is an underling of the Secretary 
of State.’ 

The statement, that might have meant so much 
to him, had no visible effect. ‘Of Lord 
Kynaston ?’ he asked, bowing courteously. ‘You 
have a message from him to me, sir?’ 

I had made up my mind what attitude to 
adopt towards him, and so replied with the 
respect due to his birth, but otherwise simply as 
one gentleman speaking to another. "Twas for 
him to decide if he were to remain incognito. 

‘The message is from my cousin, Sir Charles 
Hollingworth, who is lying mortally wounded at 
the Dower-house,” said I, and gave it word for 
word, omitting only the phrase that reflected 
upon Kennett’s discretion. 

To do the Prince justice, his first thoughts 
were rather of Sir Charles than himself. 

‘There is no hope for him?’ he inquired. 

‘I fear not, sir.’ 

‘I am deeply grieved,’ he said, more moved 
than, from his reputation, I should have expected. 

‘One after another, he went on, half to him- 
self. ‘What unhappy fate is it that dooms my 
best friends to lose their lives in my cause?’ 
Then, after a moment’s deliberation, he turned 
to his follower. ‘Sir Charles is right, said he 
quietly ; ‘and there is nothing for it but to obey 
him. Will you see to the change in our plans, 
Mr Kennett ?’ 

But Kennett, who was manifestly not too well 
pleased by his decision, demurred. ‘If your 
Royal Highness will permit me a word in your 
ear’ 

Stepping aside, they conferred together in a 
whisper, and Kennett appeared. to be urging some 
scheme that was unpalatable to the other—pro- 
bably one with which my coming had interfered, 


although I could not guess, and never discovered, 
what their intention had been. At last the 
Prince’s. voice rose somewhat. 

‘No, no—a thousand times no!’ he cried. 
‘We should only drag others to ruin and death— 
like Hollingworth. And for what? Let us drop 
the mask. I have seen it myself since I came 
here—that success is hopeless, The cause is lost, 
and we cannot fight against destiny. ... Say no 
more, my friend. I have had it in my mind all 
day, and now I am fully determined.’ 

‘There is still my objection,’ persisted Kennett 
as they turned again towards me. 

‘As to that, Mr Holroyd may advise us.” To 
me: ‘Mr Kennett would like to have an assur- 
ance that, in following Sir Charles’s advice, we 
shall not be molested by the Government.’ 

‘While I have no claim to speak officially,’ 
said I, ‘I feel sure that you will meet with no 
hindrance.’ 

‘Not even from Kynaston’s cordon?’ asked 
Kennett. ‘What warrant have we that they will 
not stop us?’ 

‘Lord Kynaston has not consulted me in this 
matter, and so I am not aware of his instruc- 
tions, But I think it hardly likely that his men 
will stop Mr Kennett and his friend, riding openly.’ 

‘And, in any case, we must run certain risks,’ 
said the Prince in a tone that precluded further 
debate. Then he addressed me in his most 
gracious manner. ‘I have to thank you for a 
notable service, sir,’ said he, ‘and to beg that 
you will lay me under still another obligation. 
Will you take my answer to Sir Charles, if it 
is not unhappily too late? Pray tell him that 
his last request must be sacred to me, and that 
his Prince will never cease to cherish the memory 
of the bravest and most loyal of his friends. 
And if all is over, will you tell Miss Kitty that 
her grief is very near to the heart of one who 
has not too many friends to lose ?’ 

There are few faults with which the world has 
not credited Charles Edward Stuart, but in this 
case one could not doubt his perfect sincerity ; 
and I cannot believe that a man who could so 
feel for another at a crisis of his own life was 
altogether bad. 

‘Will you let me thank you again, Mr 
Holroyd?’ he added when I had bowed my 
acquiescence. ‘Under another star it might have 
been my good fortune to be as well served by 
you as my kinsman is.’ 

Therewith he proffered me his hand, and— 
well—I am not ashamed to admit that, Whig as 
I was, I raised it to my lips. Let the action 
stand, if it please you, for a token of sympathy 
with fallen greatness! “Twas the only interview 
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I have ever had with the last of the Stuarts, 
and I went from it with an abiding impression 
of the charm and princely dignity that he had 
shown under most untoward circumstances, 

I was not yet free to return to the Dower- 
house. Kennett accompanied me from his door 
to the border of the park, and there pulled up. 

‘A minute, Mr Holroyd!’ he said; and then, 
abruptly, ‘What of Miss Hollingworth ?’ 

‘Well, what of her?’ I asked, on my guard. 

‘Have any arrangements been made regarding 
her in the event of her father’s death ?’ 

Certainly one could not complain of his lack 
of directness. His right to inquire was more open 
to question. 

‘Surely that is a matter for her relations ?’ 
said I. 

‘Meaning yourself ?’ 

‘As one of them 

‘But a friend may be allowed to ask? And I 
have reasons. You may be aware that I am a 
suitor for Miss Kitty’s hand’—— 

‘With Sir Charles’s sanction?’ I put in rather 
anxiously ; for the fact, albeit not unsuspected, 
was not quite to my liking. 

‘Not precisely,’ he admitted, in some confusion. 
‘I had intended speaking to him for some days 
past, but the late business prevented me; and 
that being so’ 

‘Oh! it need be no secret that by Sir Charles’s 
wish she will make her home with my mother 
henceforth.’ 

‘With your mother?’ He whistled ruefully. 
‘And I must see the Prince safely abroad, while, 
I suppose, you will be under the same roof with 
her. You’ll admit ’tis hard luck for me, Mr 
Holroyd! ... Well, remember that my claim 
stands. If you had a whole shoulder I should 
like to make it good here and now!’ 

I could not pretend to misunderstand him, and 
had even a feeling of admiration for his honesty. 

‘Are we not forgetting the person chiefly con- 
cerned in all this?’ I asked him. ‘The decision 
must rest with Kitty herself; and, for us, we 
have our pretext already. And, if you care, I 
can promise you that my mother’s door in 
London will be open to you, and, whether you 
come to see my cousin or to demand the fulfil- 
ment of our engagement, you will always be 
anything but “cursedly unwelcome !”? 

‘You mean it?’ he cried. 

‘ Assuredly I do.’ 

‘Then, some day soon, I will avail myself of 
the permission,’ said he, gripping my hand. 

So we parted—for good. For, after all, he 
never came to London. Long afterwards, when 
I had the best of all right to know, I learnt 
the reason from Kitty. He had written to her 
a few weeks later, and her answer had been so 
decisive that he had immediately joined the 
Prince abroad. He died there of a Roman fever 
many years ago. 
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As I entered the room the broken murmur of 
Sir Charles’s voice told me that he was in a 
delirium, Mrs Herbert was quietly weeping; 
Kitty sat, pale and dry-eyed, with his hand in 
hers. Motioning me forward, she made room for 
me by her side. We did not speak, for the shadow 
of that which was now so near was upon us, 

The minutes ticked out from a clock on the 
mantelshelf, and the weak voice ran on un- 
ceasingly. Through all the tangle of inconse- 
quence, ’twas to the old Yorkshire days that the 
feverish brain recurred again and again, and the 
names of wife and daughter were never long 
absent from his tongue. ‘Towards the end, how- 
ever, there was a change. His mind seemed to 
rest at the last battle in which the fortunes of 
the Stuarts had been staked. Now it wandered 
little, and I could almost see the fatal field of 
Culloden as the dying Jacobite fought it out in 
detail, and could feel his cry of despair as the 
hopes of his party were scattered for ever by 
the breaking of the Highland ranks. 

‘The right is broken—tell Murray to bring 
up the Macdonalds, or the day is lost! ... On 
them, Keppoch! There is still a chance, if— 
My God! the cowards are retreating! ... The 
horse! Why does the Prince not charge? .. 
All over? No, by heaven! ... Get the Prince 
away, Sheridan —quick! quick! here are the 
dragoons—he must not be captured, Then for 
one more blow for the old cause !’ 

And at that, with a great effort, he raised 
himself from his pillows, and his voice rang out 
with a marvellous strength and clarity in this 
shout : 

‘God save King James!’ 

Then the dominant note of his busy and 
varied life was still uppermost at the last ; and, 
with a rush of blood from his mouth, he fell 
back. Kitty flung herself on the bed in an 
uncontrollable outburst of sobbing, and I passed 
gently out and left the women with their dead. 

Lord Kynaston was awaiting me in the hall. 
He was ready to depart, but at sight of my face 
drew me into the parlour. 

‘So it is over?’ said he. 

‘He died a minute ago.’ 

‘Well, ’tis the ending of an old tale. I am 
a good hater; but, do you know, George, I am 
almost sorry for that thrust. Peace to his soul !’ 
He mused for a moment or two, and then: 
‘You will stay here until everything is done, I 
suppose 2? 

‘If I may.’ 

‘Why, of course! And the daughter?’ 

‘She and Mrs Herbert will go to my mother’s 
—for the present,’ said I, not quite ingenuously. 

He seemed to understand, and patted me 
kindly on the arm, ‘That is the proper course, 
my boy,’ said he. ‘Miss Kitty will never forgive 
me ; ’tis a woman’s privilege. But, for me, I cap 
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have no feud with the daughter of Marjorie 
Clifford. When the time comes to petition for 
the restoration of the Hollingworth estates—and 
it need not be long—you may take it that my 
influence will not be exerted against her.’ 

‘I thanked him, and, in truth, was well con- 
vinced (as events proved) that ’twould be all- 
powerful on the other side, Then, as in duty 
bound, I mentioned my visit to Langbridge. 

‘Ah! I was told of that,’ he replied. 

‘I went with a message from Sir Charles to 
Kennett and a guest of his,’ I continued. ‘They 
are starting to-night for foreign parts, and I 
ventured to assure them that, as far as I knew, 
no warrant was out to hinder them.’ 

‘Without authority—eh?’ he asked, his eyes 
twinkling. ‘As it happens, however, you are 
right. If I had wanted this mysterious guest of 
Mr Kennett’s, I could have had him days ago. 
It suits my purpose better to let him go, and 
welcome! He is useless for further evil, and, 
in the present state of affairs, we have no wish 
to excite the public mind by stories of Jacobite 
plotting—especially, as in this case, he added, 
‘when it has come to nothing,’ 

‘Thanks to you, my lord,’ said I. 

He smiled. ‘And thanks partly to the excel- 
lent information that I got from a traitor in 
their camp, he replied. ‘No, you have not his 
acquaintance ; and, as he may be of still further 
service, I have no intention that you should.’ 

And the plot itself? As I gathered later, 
‘twas indeed a crack-brained and desperate 
scheme. It depended on the expected decease of 
the King, and had for objects the kidnapping of 


the Prince of Wales and a_ revolt in the 
western and Welsh counties, where Jacobite 
principles were fondly imagined to be supreme. 
You know how it was strangled, but not before 
the Chevalier had been brought over to be in 
readiness, and many meetings held betwixt the 
returned exiles and their English sympathisers. 
My lord had bided his time, and at the proper 
moment had found means to inform the con- 
spirators of his knowledge, and of the steps he 
meant to take on the morrow. This was on 
the evening of my arrival at Bath, and perhaps 
Kennett had just heard the news when I met 
him in the Pump-room. His attempt on my 
liberty may be explained by a doubt whether my 
lord was yet aware of the Prince’s presence, 
and the desire to prevent me from speaking 
until he was in safety. For the rest, the hint 
had amply sufficed: the plotters had scattered 
at once. The subsequent doings of my chief, 
and his motives therefor, have already been 
explained by himself. 

‘And now, George, I must get on to Devizes, 
he said after some more talk. ‘I could not 
remain here, of course—even if the scratches had 
been more serious, With only a prick on the 
arm, and a grazing of the skin above my ribs; I 
have no excuse.’ 

I said good-bye to him at the foot of the 
avenue, and then turned back—to Kitty. She 
had need of me; and an intoxicating hope was 
springing in my heart that—perhaps not yet, but 
assuredly at some future time—it might be my 
happy lot to dry her tears. 

THE END. 


MOTWITHSTANDING the efforts of 
ultra-humanitarians and other advo- 
cates of vegetarianism, it is practi- 
cally certain that meat will remain, 
as it has ever been, the chief 
article of human diet; and as the 
home supply does not keep pace with the demands 
of an ever-increasing population, it is probuble that 
the imports to the United Kingdom of frozen 
meat will in the near future considerably increase. 

The idea of preserving meat for future consump- 
tion is, of course, of very ancient origin; and 
various methods have in past times been adopted. 
The oldest and most primitive way was by drying, 
a process which is still extensively employed in 
hot countries. The next step was the use of 
antiseptics, such as salt, sugar, and vinegar. To 
come to more modern times, we have the various 
methods of preservation dependent on the exclu- 
sion of air, out of which sprang the tinned and 
potted meat trades, which have now reached such 
huge dimensions in America. But this is appli- 


OUR MEAT-SUPPLY. 


cable to cooked food only, and the two first 
methods to which we have alluded considerably 
lessen the nutritive value of the meat. Hence it 
was not until the invention, in comparatively 
recent years, of the cold-air chamber that a satis- 
factory method was discovered of preserving meat 
for lengthy periods in its original fresh state. 
That cold to a great degree prevents putrefaction 
has been common knowledge for centuries; but 
ice in its natural state can, of course, only be 
used for comparatively brief periods. The modern 
cold-air chamber first took shape in the late 
seventies, meat having become very dear in this 
country owing to the cattle-plague. Previously to 
this, the cold-air chamber had been employed 
in bringing meat to Europe from America; but 
the method of cooling the chamber was more 
primitive, ice being the main factor. The first 
importation of Australian preserved meat on record 
was in the year 1865, when a small quantity was 
brought over by a Mr John M‘Call. About 1875 
ice began to be largely employed in connection 
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with the importation of meat from America, and 
in 1877 the total quantity of foreign meat received 
in the country amounted to 599,181 cwt. 

It was in the following year that the introduc- 
tion of the Bell-Coleman chamber—the air passed 
through which was for the first time cooled by 
compression—successfully solved the problem, and 
laid the foundation of a trade which has now 
reached. enormous dimensions. Since 1879, by 
means of the Bell-Coleman, and later of the 
Haslam method, fresh meat has regularly been im- 
ported from America, the quantity to hand during 
1898 being 65,872 quarters of beef and 2,340,442 
carcasses of lamb and mutton. A carcass averages 
56 lb. 

Australia entered the trade in 1880, and the 
number of carcasses of mutton and lamb received 
from this source rapidly expanded from 13,771 in 
1881 to 55,087 the succeeding year, and 1,263,422 
in 1898. The beef imported last year from this 
colony amounted to 357,615 quarters. The first 
cargo successfully brought from New Zealand was 
in 1882, when the sailing-ship Dunedin delivered 
4909 carcasses of sheep and 22 pigs, all in perfect 
condition, in spite of the exceptional heat ex- 
perienced during the voyage, which occupied very 
nearly three months. The imports of mutton and 
lamb from New Zealand to this country during the 
year 1898 totalled considerably over two and three- 
quarter million carcasses, the beef to hand from 
the same source being 51,799 quarters. 

River Plate made its first appearance as a meat- 
exporter in 1884, when 108,823 carcasses of frozen 
mutton and lamb were landed in this country. 
For the twelve months ended 31st December last, 
over two and a quarter million carcasses of Argen- 
tine mutton and lamb were received, together 
with 65,872 quarters of beef. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the trade can 
be gathered from the fact that London alone 
possesses at the present time frozen meat stores 
with accommodation for 1,324,000 carcasses, while 
distributed over the remainder of Great Britain 
and Ireland there is storage capacity for 1,784,000 
carcasses. Glasgow, in respect of a population of 
715,000, has two stores, with a total capacity for 
120,000 carcasses. It is noteworthy that Edin- 
burgh, with its population of 293,000, had no cold 
meat storage accommodation until the present 
year. In all, there are in the United Kingdom 
sixty stores. Through these there passed last year 
over 475,300 quarters of beef, nearly 5,190,000 
carcasses of mutton, and over one and a quarter 
million carcasses of lamb. 

In transporting this vast quantity of meat from 
the producer to the consumer some one hundred 
and thirty steamships, fitted with the necessary 
refrigerating machinery, were engaged, The aggre- 
gate of close upon six and a half million frozen 
sheep and lambs imported into this country during 


1898 contrasts with considerably under four million 
carcasses in 1893, less than two and a quarter 
million carcasses in 1883, and 400 carcasses jn 
1880. Expressed in hundredweights, our total im. 
ports of mutton and lamb in 1898 amounted to 
3,314,003, compared with 3,193,276 the previous 
year, and 2,895,158 in 1896. 

That this growth in the quantity of foreign 
meat delivered in this country has not had a 
greater effect on the prices charged by the retail 
butcher than has been the case is due to two 
reasons, Firstly, it must be borne in mind that 
the increase in the supply of meat has also been 
accompanied by an expansion in the demand, 
Since 1890 (and to go back to an earlier period 
would still further strengthen the argument) there 
has been, according to official figures, an expansion 
in the population of the United Kingdom of 
close upon three millions. This represents an in- 
crease in the eight years of nearly 8°75 per cent, 
Meanwhile there has been practically no alteration 
in the number of live cattle annually imported, 
The supplies of live sheep to hand have, it is 
true, slightly expanded ; but a meat famine must 
inevitably have occurred had it not been for the 
frozen meat trade. The second reason why the 
progress of the trade has not been proportionately 
reflected in the price charged to the meat-con- 
sumer is that there exists, although, perhaps, not 
to quite the same extent as formerly, an unaccount- 
able prejudice among the well-to-do classes against 
frozen meat. ‘I must have English meat,’ says the 
average individual of the upper and upper-middle 
classes; and although it is to be feared that his 
butcher is sometimes more human than honest, and 
sells his customer foreign meat, merely adding a 
few pence per pound to the price to satisfy that 
customer’s prejudice, yet the effect is apparent in 
the comparatively small fluctuation experienced 
in the price of home-killed meat and in the 
margin between the two descriptions. We ad- 
visedly allude to the prejudice against foreign 
meat as unaecountable, for it has been proved 
beyond a doubt that frozen meat is, from the point 
of view both of nourishment and easy digestion, 
in all degrees equal to fresh meat killed in this 
country. The freezing process which foreign meat 
undergoes for the purposes of export in no way 
detracts from its nutritive value ; and, indeed, the 
difference between frozen and home-killed meat 
of the same quality is perceptible only to the 
epicure or the expert. 

Already, however, our imports of foreign mutton 
and lamb equal approximately 18,000 carcasses 
per day, or 32 per cent. of the total supply from 
all quarters; and as popular prejudice disappears 
beneath the proofs of modern science, it is pro- 
bable that this rate will continue to expand, to 
the mutual benefit of the home consumer and 
the colonial producer. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV, 


ANG continued to play with rare 
prudence and skill. At the same 
time, each night exhibited an in- 
crease in his pallor and emaciation. 
He was eating very little, and I 
doubt if he slept well. He was be- 

ginning to feel the difference between an 18-line and 

a 19-line board, and was confused by the multi- 

plicity of pieces ; and probably his sleep was but a 

nightmare of wet-ch’t, which served him in lieu of 

practice, as opium serves one in lieu of imagina- 
tion, at the expense of facility. Ho, on the 
contrary, was now perfectly in his element, with 
two hundred odd pieces on the board, and a com- 
plicated permutation of intricacies which warmed 
his generalship. He began to play much quicker 
than Wang, who required an hour for consideration, 
and yet was afraid of trying the patience of his 
adversary. They made about half-a-dozen moves 

a night. Ta Yiieh was growing anxious, and his 

ferrety eyes cast menacing looks at Wang’s down- 

cast face. His favour had not been propitiated by 
the news that Wang’s brothers had been fore- 
warned, and had escaped. 

The examination of the prisoners had meanwhile 
been concluded, and resulted in a clear verdict 
of open treason. The finding had been sent to 
Peking, and the execution of the men was only a 
question of a few weeks. But the case of Wang, 
as ringleader, had been postponed, since it was 
necessary to secure further evidence about him. 
The Chik-fu fluently assured him that he was 
quite safe, having no intention of losing the Kung 
board for want of a lie. Ho said nothing, but 
played impenetrably. 

Every night, at close of play, the General 
pressed the suspended air-ball which photographed 
the board. Ta had been greatly troubled over 
this mystery; and Ho, at my suggestion, ex- 
plained that it was a magnetic device of the 
foreigners which kept the ‘men’ in their places. 
He pinched it again on commencing play, and 
said that this removed the magnetic current. 
Every morning I developed the film, and the 
General compared results, 

The game had at last come to a critical stage. 
Every move almost was accompanied by the words 
‘Chik ni’ or ‘ Yao chik’ (‘I eat you’), which is equi- 
valent to ‘check’ in chess, and which betokened 
that a space or a detached body of the enemy 
was surrounded and ‘eaten up” I could no longer 
pretend to follow the game myself, with two 
hundred and fifty men or more dotted all over 
the board; but I could see that it was not going 
too well with Wang. On the other hand, the 
General was suffering from intense anxiety, with 
difficulty masked behind his impenetrable coldness, 


The truth was that, although he was eating up 
Wang’s small detachments at every move, Wang 
had so admirably planned his game that the 
General needed all his ability to avoid or stave 
off a single large capture which would more than 
counterbalance all his minor successes. Wang was, 
in chess parlance, sacrificing pieces for the ‘ mate,’ 
while Ho was constantly ‘checking. Being a 
lover of good chess, and having a ‘ bowing acquaint- 
ance’ with wei-ch’i, I saw enough of Wang’s game 
to feel an intense admiration for the poor fellow’s 
nerve, courage, and concentration, in face of the 
awful stake hanging over him. 

But when play ceased for the night, appearances, 
as I say, were against Wang. His position was 
excellent ; but lack of practice on the full-sized 
board bewildered him, and it was becoming 
apparent that he could no longer keep a grasp 
on his own strategy. Once or twice he missed 
his opportunity ; he forgot what he was playing 
for, and in his despair neglected his tactics to 
encounter those of his adversary. There was a 
triumphant glitter in the General’s eye, and 
privately I prayed that he might win. I did not 
fear that he would be treacherous to an honour- 
able conqueror, but I felt sure he would be 
generous to a vanquished opponent who had 
fought so well. He was playing to win, and 
no one could accuse Wang of playing to lose, 
Besides, if Wang lost, the General would pre- 
serve his board and his one hundred taels. Most 
assuredly he would find a means of preserving 
Wang’s life in exchange. 

The next day Wang finished the firing of his 
plaque. It was a perfect imitation. Only a 
microscopic examination of the writing on the 
squares would have shown a slight difference in 
the characters and here and there a fresher dark- 
ness of the ink. The same day, unknown to 
Wang and to iyself, his two brothers were 
arrested and examined by the Chik-fu. The 
General was present at the inquiry, as usual. 
When the men declared their entire ignorance of 
their brother’s conspiracy, the Chik-fu turned to 
the General, the General sternly nodded, and 
they were thumb-screwed. There would be no 
more manipulation of pottery for these poor 
mechanics for many a day. Under the torture 
they ‘confessed ;’ that is to say, they racked 
their imagination to invent some revelations, 
and eagerly agreed to insinuating questions. To 
tell the truth, these brothers were not entirely 
worthy of Wang. They were simple and innocent 
enough in their way; but they were selfish and 
envious. When they found that the only result of 
their obeying Wang’s appeal for their presence 
was that they were tortured, they were even vin- 
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dictively eager to incriminate him, This behaviour, 
I must say at once, is quite unusual in Chinamen ; 
they are very loyal under the torture. But these 
men were not Wang’s accomplices; and Wang had 
always been despised by his family for educating 
himself and for entering a foreigner’s service. 

On entering the cabinet that night the Chik- 
fu was particularly urbane to Wang. He assured 
him that he had that day obtained evidence which 
entirely exonerated him. His affability was, I pre- 
sume, designed to put Wang in a good state of 
mind for the final bout. The General was irri- 
table and cold. I don’t suppose that he felt 
remorse for his own cruelty or his colleague’s 
deceitfulness ; but I think the proceedings of the 
day had made him impatient of feigning grace 
towards a prisoner. He sat down with a stern, 
set face and looked at the board. He instantly 
pressed the Kodak bulb, and looked sharply and 
suspiciously at Wang, and then at the Fu, and at 
me. He asked me for the previous night’s photo- 
graph, and I gave it him; he glanced at it, and 
crushed it in his hand. There was something 
ominous in the air. Was it possible that Wang 
had tampered with the board ? 

It was Wang’s move. He seemed puzzled and 
indecisive, and the General watched him relent- 
lessly. Once or twice Wang took up a piece from 
the diminished pile at his side, and put it down 
again, The game, I think I have explained, is 
played by placing a piece on any vacant point 
you like on the board. The pieces are not moved 
from point to point. 

Wang looked up, and shrank a little on en- 
countering the cold, stern, suspicious eye of his 
opponent. ‘Will your excellency forgive me if I 
am slow?’ he asked pathetically. ‘It is the first 
time I have played on a full board, and the 
number of pieces bewilder me. I forget where I 
was last night.’ 

‘Take your time, Wang Lai-chee,’ the General re- 
plied sternly. ‘It shall not be said that Ho Tsui- 
fang has played unfairly even against a cheat; I am 
not surprised that you forget where you were.’ 

I was horror-struck at these words ; they were 
obviously an accusation, and contradicted tkem- 
selves, being distinctly intimidating. But Wang 
did not seem to take them as unusual. The 
expression which I have translated ‘cheat’ might 
equally be applied to him merely as a con- 
spirator and rebel; and he took it with patient 
humility. On the other hand, if the board had 
been tampered with, his hesitation might equally 
be interpreted as guile. 

At last Wang looked up with a strange light in 
his eyes. ‘I think it must be your excellency’s 
move,’ he said gently ; ‘I do not remember’ 

The Fu interposed noisily. ‘No, no, he said 
impatiently ; ‘your move, Wang hsien-sheng ; your 
move, You have the game in your hands if you 
play carefully.’ 

Wang coloured painfully at the hollow courtesy 


of the literate’s title, for the first time given him 
by a mandarin. 

‘Wang Lai-chee, said the General, ‘it is. your 
move. See that you do your best, or else I shall 
strike you in the face for a trickster.’ 

Wang returned his glance steadily, proudly, 
defiantly. Then he put down a checker, and said, 
*Chik ni.’ 

Ni means ‘you,’ and can be addressed by an 
equal to an equal, But it was audacity and 
defiauce from a prisoner to a mandarin, although 
it is the usual expression in the game. 

The move that Wang had made was victory, 
There still remained some vacant spots and spare 
pieces, but not enough to retrieve the General’s 
loss, Wang’s move, I learnt afterwards, was a 
masterpiece such as has seldom occurred in known 
games. It unexpectedly completed the enclosure of 
a large space of the board, already held in position 
by eight of the General’s men. It gave Wang 
nine points, which could not be retrieved. It 
made him five points ahead, and his other positions 
were so good that there was not room for the 
General to make up this number even if he 
played alone. 

The General pushed back his chair and called 
for his pipe, his hard eyes angry and inexorable. 
*You have won,’ he said. ‘You were foolish to 
cheat, for you are a good player.’ 

‘Cheat? I have not cheated!’ Wang replied 
hotly, but in pitiable confusion. 

‘Go, said the General, pointing sternly to the 
door which led to Wang’s prison, ‘Your money 
shall be paid to you, 

‘My dear friend, said Ta Yiieh, smiling, ‘this 
is not like you. But you are not used to being 
beaten. I think it is a little hard on the poor 
man—is it not ?—to deprive him of the last satis- 
faction he is likely to enjoy in the world. Why 
did you accuse him of cheating ?’ 

‘An extra piece had been placed on the board, 
Ta lao-yeh, the General replied coldly. ‘I had 
been watching this strategy ’—he pointed to Wang’s 
masterly coup in the centre of the board—‘and I 
was aware of my danger. But I made note that 
two moves were required to complete the environ- 
ment; I am sure of it, for I remember casting up 
the risks and deciding that I could postpone my 
counter-move for to-night. I do not say I could 
have stopped it; as you may observe, he had me 
here also, and it was a choice of evils. When we 
left off last night I was fairly beaten in positions ; 
but war and wei-ch’i, as you know, often depend 
for the finish on moral qualities which rise superior 
to position. I admit that your champion has out- 
manceuvred me; I had made up my mind in any 
case to treat him as the winner. But I was look- 
ing forward for this night’s play to prove that 
courage and a cool head can retrieve an inferiority 
in skill, The very fact that this Wang should 
have had recourse to fraud proves my contention. 
He had lost his head and was not sure of himself. 
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He would have won by one point in any case; 
now, as you see, if we had played to the finish, 
he could not fail to win by fifteen points.’ 

‘But, my dear General, how is it possible that 
he should make a move unknown to you? Is he 
not your prisoner? Do you not keep the door 
locked, as well as employ foreign witchcraft to 
protect you! I am afraid, my dear friend, that 
people would say you regretted your wager.’ 

‘The wager shall be paid, Ta lao-yeh. I will 
sign the document of transfer and deliver the 
board after the trial,’ 

Even while we were talking a messenger entered 
bearing despatches from Peking. After a proper 
obeisance before the imperial envelope, the silk 
was broken and the despatch opened. The General 
read it, and then passed it to Ta. The Chik-fu 
repeated the obeisance and read the edict. 

‘When the emperor speaks the private con- 
science is silent,’ he said mysteriously. 

The despatch was an order for the instant 
execution of all the accused. The Sze-chuan 
rebels had murdered a missionary, and foreign 
pressure called for instant proof that the Govern- 
ment was capable of controlling its own subjects. 
The Nu-chang mandarins were called upon to 
make an example in the presence of the foreign 
consuls of Hankow. 

Wang was recalled, and informed that circum- 
stances rendered it impossible to pardon him. 
His brothers had given evidence against him 
which confirmed his guilt. 

‘You have, however, nothing to regret, the 
General said gravely. ‘In consideration of your 
difficulties, I shall overlook the fact that you 
made two successive moves. I shall also pardon 
your foreign friend, my friend Mr Ké, who 
undoubtedly made the fraudulent move for you, 
he alone having access to the room during the 
day. Your victory will be duly published, and 
even reported to Peking, for I myself shall need 
exculpation for playing with a rebel. Doubtless 
you will receive a posthumous pardon. The 
hundred taels will be paid to your wife. Fare- 
well, Wang Lai-chee !’ 

Poor Wang was thunder-struck. His eyes closed, 
and he sank on his knees and forehead. In a 
European you would have said he had fainted, 
but Chinese cannot faint from mental shocks, 
being deficient in nerves. ‘Grace, ta ren-ren, he 
murmured, ‘Grant me the night to draw up a 
memorial myself.’ 

‘It is granted, Ho replied. ‘Work to-night, 
for in the morning your brains will be busy.’ 
This is a ghastly euphemism for decapitation. 
Wang withdrew. 

Chinese justice proceeds with gruesome speed 
when once an imperial edict is issued. Ho and 
Ta retired to their respective offices and set their 
shupans at work. Before daylight weiguans were 
despatched to the consuls over the river informing 
them that the rebels guilty of the death of a 


missionary had been caught and would be exe- 
cuted at sunrise, aud that their excellencies were 
requested to be present, in order to inform their 
respective Governments that justice had been 
done. 

Twenty-three of the prisoners were carried out 
to the execution-ground in baskets. Most of them 
were unable to walk, owing to the examinations 
they had undergone during the month since their 
capture. The women-folk of several were present, 
with the usual cups of opium-tea, which they put 
to the lips of their relatives—a merciful per- 
mission, exactly similar to the cup of hemlock of 
the Greeks, Wang, like Socrates, refused it; in- 
stead, he was allowed to stand erect, and he 
addressed a very touching, dignified speech of con- 
solation to his accomplices, which they greeted 
with curses and revilings. His limbs, however, 
refused to support him in the procession to the 
death-place, and he was placed in a hired chair. 
The poor fellow was not of the stuff which can 
face the physical horror of death, although morally 
the most courageous of reformers. When the 
culprits, in their baskets, were arranged in a row, 
each so pinioned that his neck was forcibly bowed, 
without the use of a block, Wang lifted his head 
and uttered a wild and terrified appeal, asking 
that his petition should be read. The General, 
who was seated under a pavilion in his official 
robes, mandarin-hat with slanting plume, military 
plaque on breast, and top-boots of black satin, 
looked on him steadily, impassively, a figure of 
cold justice, aud answered nothing. The French 
and Russian consuls were alone present, having, 
I suppose, instructions from their principals at 
Peking to this effect. Wang was at the end of 
the line. The executioner moved along, lopping 
off the bowed heads with his heavy sword. When 
he came to the end Wang was lying prone on 
the ground, already dead, I hope; for, as they 
could not raise him, the tired executioner made 
a sad hash of it. 

So much for Wang, then. I don’t know what 
moral I can draw from his bad luck, unless it is 
that you should never leave a thing half-done. 
It is very certain that if he had known the 19-line 
board as well as the 18-line, he would have at once 
detected the infinitesimal difference made by the 
addition of one pawn, and have refused to play 
until the game had been readjusted. I am con- 
vinced that the unauthorised move was responsible 
for his death. 

And now I must tell you who made this un- 
authorised move. On developing my negatives 
later in the morning, I found two on the revolving 
film instead of one. The second represented a 
blurred head, out of focus, and a long-nailed hand 
extended over the board, holding a black piece. 
On the thumb of the hand was a scent-ring—a 
thick cylinder of hardened paste worn by fops. 
Ta Yiieh, the Chik-fu, wore such a ring. He 
had evidently pressed the bulb, believing Ho's 
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statement that without this precaution something 
mysterious would happen. Consequently he had 
photographed himself in the act of cheating. He 
had been afraid of. losing his wager, and had 
‘assisted’ Wang. 

As soon as I could obtain an audience of Ho, 
who was ill-disposed to me now, I showed him 
the photograph, in order to exonerate myself and 
Wang’s memory. He was interested. ‘This is 
useful,” he said. ‘I do not think it will be neces- 
sary to part with the Kung board after all.’ He 
made no allusion to Wang whatever. He was not 
in the habit of remembering dead rebels. 

During the afternoon the Chik-fu called, bring- 
ing with him the jade board. He was enjoying 
very delightful anticipations of his bargain, which 
he disguised by bemoaning the necessity of part- 
ing with his jade. It is customary in parting 
with historic heirlooms to hand the purchaser a 
document of the nature of a guarantee. Ho gravely 
laid such a document before Ta, who read it keenly, 
and expressed himself satisfied, laying it down on 
the table while he readjusted his spectacles, which 
he had taken off to read. Ho, in handing him 
the plaque, adroitly substituted another document 
for the one Ta had laid down. This document, I 
afterwards learnt, was identical with the original, 
with the exception of one word added. This word 
was ‘copy’ or ‘duplicate,’ prefixed to the words, 
‘the original porcelain board of Kung Fu.’ Ta 
objected that the ebony stand was missing, but Ho 
quietly maintained that the stand was not mentioned 


in the wager. Ta Yiieh therefore lost his precious 
jade plaque in exchange for a worthless imitation 
made by Wang. There was no friendship lost 
between Ho and Ta thereafter. 

I myself left Ho’s service immediately after the 
execution. Learning that both he and the Fu haj 
decided to hush up the history of the game, a 
liable to bring them into trouble at Peking, | 
took upon myself to make the matter public both 
through my consul and through Chinese sources 
It is with great pleasure I have just learnt that 
both these geutlemen have been degraded. It 
was with still greater pleasure that, seeing the 
ex-Chik-fu in the streets of Shanghai some time 
ago, I jostled against him, and then knocked 
him down for his confounded impertinence. 

Wang’s petition, by the way, made no mention 
of himself at all. He had devoted his last night 
to pleading for the release of his brothers, ex- 
onerating them from all complicity by a masterly 
memorial. His brothers were released in conse. 
quence, and Ho paid the one hundred taels to 
them instead of to Wang’s wife, to compensate 
them for the damage done to their thumbs. As 
usual with men disabled from work by torture, 
these two pitiable rogues are going to the bad, 
and will doubtless bring themselves under the 
sword in due course. 

Such is the dry history of Wang. It lacks life, 
as I expected; none the less, I take it to be a 
fair exhibition of some of the inconveniences of 
being a Chinaman. 


THE MONTH: 


THE OUTPUT OF THE MINT. 


ANY curious and interesting items 
may be gathered from the last 
report of the Deputy-Master of the 
Mint, and we are able to glean a 
tangible idea of the wealth of the 
community when we read _ that 
melted down for coinage during 


there were 
the past year one hundred and ten tons of gold, 
four hundred and seventy tons of silver, and sixty- 


one tons of bronze. Some of this vast quantity 
of metal was destined for the colonies, but most 
of it was for home use. The sovereign still main- 
tains its old boast that it represents twenty shil- 
lings’ worth of gold; but with the silver it is 
different, one half-crown having an intrinsic worth 
of little over tenpence. There has of late years 
been an increased demand for pence; and this 
is due, curiously enough, to the popularity of the 
penny-in-the-slot device. The thoughtless loiterers 
at railway stations who purchase in this way 
pennyworths of chocolate or butter-scotch have 
no idea that in doing so they are in a small 
measure upsetting arrangements at the Mint. But 
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the principal machine which causes a vast amount 
of the bronze coinage to be locked up is the 
popular slot gas- meter, described in the August 
issue of Chambers’s Journal. It is the general 
custom with the humble gas-consumer to buy back 
the pennies released periodically by the collector, 
and in this way tons of the bronze coinage are per- 
manently kept out of circulation. 


THAMES SALMON. 


The improved sanitary condition of the river 
Thames since drastic measures have been taken 
with regard to the sewage of the Metropolis has 
caused fish to appear in some of the lower reaches 
where they have not been seen for years, and for 
this reason the hope has been expressed that the 
noble salmon might once more be made to thrive 
in London’s historic river. It has been decided, 
at an influential meeting recently held at the 
Mansion-House, to commence the experiment 
of restocking the Thames with salmon, and a 
committee has been appointed to carry out the 
work. There are numerous fish-hatcheries in the 
neighbourhood of the Thames; and endeavours 
will be made to induce the owners of these 
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nurseries to hatch ova from foreign sources, and 
to turn the fish into the river when they are 
ready to go down to the sea. It is hoped that 
sufficient funds will be subscribed to carry on 
these interesting experiments for a series of years, 
and contributions are invited by the Thames 
Salmon Association, who have an account at the 
Counties Bank, Piccadilly Branch, London, W. 


IRON ORE IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 


The search for coal in the neighbourhood of 
Dover has resulted in the finding of a consider- 
able bed of valuable oolitic iron ore, which is 
believed to extend over a very wide area. 
Analysis of a washed sample of the ore yields 
between fifty and sixty per cent. of metal, and 
it is quite free from sulphur or phosphorus. 
In Kent, Sussex, and Surrey the wealden iron- 
stone was worked a hundred years ago; but this 
new ore, raised from the Dover coal-shafts, is of 
much richer quality. The iron industry which 
once flourished in the southern counties has left 
its impress on the local names of villages by the 
addition of the word ‘hammer,’ indicating the 
place where a forge was established—-Abinger 
Hammer, for example. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN SURGERY. 


The animated photographs which for some time 
have been the delight of thousands of sightseers 
and holiday-makers in all parts of the civilised 
world have now appeared in a new and, it would 
seem, a very useful rdle. A celebrated French 
surgeon, M. Doyen, has conceived the idea of 
picturing in this manner the various phases of 
an operation from the first cut of the knife to 
the final adjustment of the bandages, each detail 
of the work being so excellently shown that a 
mistake could hardly be made by a receptive 
observer. At a recent demonstration at the 
University of Kiel, before a select company of 
doctors and other scientific men, a complete series 
of these surgical studies were thrown on a screen, 
and excited great enthusiasm among those present. 
The only drawback that we can see to this method 
of demonstration is, that it is only applicable to 
operations of very short duration, for a cinemato- 
gtaph film of fifty feet in length—the usual size 
—is complete in less than one minute; while 
many a surgical operation, and notably those 
requiring the greatest care and skill, will cover a 
period of half-an-hour or more. 


GOLD IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By many it is thought that the Americans, in 
acquiring the Philippines, have made a rather 
poor bargain, and that repentance may come too 
late. But it is possibly forgotten that these new 
Eastern possessions of our Transatlantic cousins 
may possibly develop into an El Dorado. It was 
the quest of gold that turned the attention of 
the Spaniards in this direation four hundred years 


ago ; but the natives were never really conquered, 
and there are yet many inland districts where no 
white man has set his foot. The natives them- 
selves have a superstitious objection to disturb the 
ground, and the gold which they get is washed 
in the most primitive way from the streams. 
Much gold from this source, prettily worked by 
native artificers, is sold in the shops at Manila. 
Already mining experts have their eyes upon this 
promising field for prospecting, and we may feel 
quite sure that when peace is once more restored 
the auriferous resources of the Philippines will 
be scientifically assessed. 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM. 


Many have been the attempts to introduce a 
substance which shall effectually displace heavy 
and brittle glass as a support for the photographic 
negative image ; and perhaps the most successful 
material yet tried is celluloid. This substance, 
however, deflagrates with great violence when 
brought into contact with flame, and it is suspected 
of exerting an injurious action upon the sensitive 
chemical emulsion with which it is coated. A 
new film which has recently been introduced from 
Germany, under the name ‘secco,’ is said to 
obviate these difficulties, while at the same time 
it is as cheap as the glass plates which it super- 
sedes; and negatives taken upon it which have 
been submitted to us certainly leave nothing to 
be desired. The basis of the film is paper, which 
is coated first with india-rubber solution, next 
with collodion, and finally with gelatine emulsion. 
It is exposed, developed, and fixed in the ordi- 
nary way, and is then brought into contact with 
gelatine-coated paper. When dry, the paper sup- 
port on each side is readily stripped off, leaving a 
finished negative weighing only a few grains per 
inch, but tough enough to meet all requirements. 


FIREPROOF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


The London Portland Cement Company are in- 
troducing a new fireproof building material which 
has been in use for some time in Germany with 
the most successful results. It is called ‘scagliol ;’ 
and although its exact composition is a secret, it 
is understood to be a compound of slaked lime, 
plaster of Paris, and other ingredients, which are 
subjected to chemical treatment ; after which sand, 
ashes, or similar material is added. The inventors 
claim that it is fireproof and soundproof; and a 
number of experiments show that the claim to 
the first quality is well founded. The most 
striking of these was the ignition of three hun- 
dredweight of wood soaked with paraffin in a 
room built of ‘scagliol,’ the temperature speedily 
rising inside to two thousand degrees, as 
measured by a pyrometer, while outside the wall, 
which was only four inches thick, a thermometer 
showed no inclination to rise at all. Perhaps the 
most novel feature of ‘scagliol’ is the way it 
lends itself to a very simple method of wall or 
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partition construction where little weight is re- 
quired to be carried. For this purpose the 
material is formed into slabs, with a deep groove 
all round the edges in which are holes at short 
intervals. The wall is built up with these in 
horizontal layers, and liquid mortar of special 
composition is poured into the tubes formed by 
the junction of the grooves so as to bind the 
whole construction into one solid erection. 


TINNED HORSE-FLESH. 


The British consul at Portland, Oregon, is 
responsible for the information, which is conveyed 
in his report for 1898, that a large business is 
being done in pickled horse-meat. Within the 
past two or three years, he tells us, large numbers 
of horses have been brought there and slaughtered, 
the meat being pickled and shipped overland to 
European ports. Some of it has been tinned by 
way of experiment; but the exact details of the 
industry are kept very quiet. There is among 
most communities a great prejudice against the 
use of horse-flesh as food, although the animal is 
a very clean feeder, and in that respect very 
different from some of the creatures whose flesh 
is prized as a delicacy. Apart from this preju- 
dice, the flesh of the horse is coarse and stringy, 
and certainly inferior in quality to beef or 
mutton. If tinned horse-flesh is labelled as such, 
no one can complain of the new industry ; but if 
it is fraudulently sold as something else the 
authorities can, under the provisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Act, speedily put an end to 
its importation. 


MUSICAL PITCH. 


The question is once more being raised in this 
country of the desirability of a uniform musical 
pitch, Some years ago the Philharmonic Society 
in London decided to lower the pitch of its 
orchestra to that universal on the Continent; and, 
although there was some confusion at first, the 
wisdom of that movement is now acknowledged. 
The great bar to the common adoption of the 
lower pitch is that its acceptance would render 
necessary the provision of new instruments by the 
various military bands throughout the country, 
and the alteration at great expense of organs both 
in concert halls and in churches. Pianoforte 
manufacturers have hitherto held a neutral posi- 
tion in this matter of alteration of pitch; but 
now, on the initiative of Messrs Broadwood 
and Sons, they are nearly all expressing their 
willingness to adopt the lower pitch, provided 
that the movement is a general one. The exact 
pitch of a sound can be accurately measured by 
its number of vibrations per second; thus, the 
old pitch would mean for the note A a piano- 
wire giving four hundred and fifty-four vibrations 
at a temperature of sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the lower pitch which it is proposed to 
adopt this autumn would mean only four hundred 


—— 


and thirty-nine vibrations for the same note. The 
matter is one of great importance to singers, who 
have now to strain their voices in order to reach 
a higher altitude than that intended by the com. 
poser whose works they interpret, for those com. 
positions were written when the pitch was even 
lower than that now to be adopted as the 
standard. 


STILTON CHEESE. 


In the making of Cheddar and other cheeses 
there is no trade secret involved, and the cheese 
is much the same if made in Cheddar itself or in 
far-off Canada. But with Stilton it is different, 
and this, the king of cheeses, is hard to imitate; 
indeed, it has always been thought that something 
peculiar in its manufacture gives to it its excellent 
qualities. In order to elucidate the mysteries 
connected with it, Mr J. M. Dugdale was recently 
commissioned by the Royal Agricultural Society 
to visit the Stilton district of Leicestershire and 
report upon the manufacture. The result may 
be found by those interested in the subject in the 
new quarterly number of the society’s Journal 
(vol. x. No, 38). There seems from this report 
to be no royal road to the making of Stilton 
cheese, nor is there any great mystery connected 
with it. Mr Dugdale concludes that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any definite or precise 
rules regarding the manufacture so as to suit 
every case. It is really a matter of practical 
experience, each farm having its own method. If 
a maker knows how to rennet the milk properly, 
and how to get the right amount of acidity at the 
time of hooping, he has acquired probably two 
of the most important details in the process of 
manufacture of Stilton cheese. 


OSTRICH-FARMING, 


The rearing of the ostrich as a farming specula- 
tion is, perhaps, one of the most curious, as well 
as most profitable, of modern industries. From 
Africa, the home of the giant bird, the business 
has extended to California, where the climate is 
remarkably well adapted to the enterprise. In 
1885 forty-two of the big birds were landed on 
American soil, and since that time they have 
increased and multiplied until at the present day 
they number upwards of two hundred. Mr C.F. 
Holder contributes to the Scientific American an 
interesting account of this farm in Southern Cali- 
fornia, from which may be learnt all about the 
manner of feeding, breeding, and rearing the 
chicks. The male bird shares with the female 
the care of the young, each covering the nest for 
a certain number of hours daily. The chicks are 
reared artificially, so that the parents may be 
kept at the business of hatching only; and in 
six weeks after they leave the shell they are tall 
and robust birds. The ostriches are reared solely 
for their feathers, which are taken from the 
living birds at stated intervals. There is no truth 
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in the legend that the bird hides its head in 
the sand on the approach of an enemy. On the 
contrary, they are both fearless and pugnacious. 
Neither is it true that they leave their eggs to 
be hatched by the rays of the sun; as we have 
already seen, they are most assiduous in their 
nesting-duties. 


INSECTICIDE. 


Young entomologists are well acquainted with 
the ‘killing bottle,’ which is an ordinary bottle 
in the bottom of which a little plaster of Paris, 
associated with a deadly poison (cyanide), is in- 
troduced. Any insect put therein immediately 
succumbs owing to the enclosed atmosphere of 
hydrocyanic acid. Professor Johnson, the State 
Entomologist for Maryland, has been applying 
with success the same principle to trees up to 
seventeen feet in height, in order to free them 
from the insects which infest them, without 
injury to fruit or foliage. In carrying out this 
fumigation process the tree to be treated is 
enclosed in a square tent made of a light wooden 
framework and oiled canvas, and one-fifth of a 
gramme of potassic cyanide is measured out for 
each cubic foot of space enclosed—at least that is 
the quantity of poison which has been found 
efficacious for a deciduous tree. It is said that 
any one can use the remedy without danger, a 
statement which is hardly justified when a most 
deadly poison is in question. 


FURTHER PROGRESS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The French naval authorities seem to have 
taken up Marconi’s method of conveying messages 
without the help of wires with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. It has now been demonstrated that a 
ship moving through the water at various speeds 
can communicate with a station on land up to a 
distance of forty-two miles. Experiments have 
recently been carried on between a ship in the 
English Channel and two points on the French 
and English coast respectively. It was shown also 
that by a recent device either place could be cut 
out from communication, messages intended for 
one not being received by the other. In Vienna 
experiments have been made with balloons, which 
demonstrate that correspondence can be carried 
on between a balloon and the earth, or between 
two balloons. All these experiments go to show 
that the wireless method of telegraphy may prove 
most useful under certain circumstances, while for 
communication between stations where wires are 
available, the ordinary telegraphic apparatus can- 
not be approached either with regard to speed or 
efficiency. 


NATURAL GAS, 


We have all heard much of the gas which in 
many places in America issues in great volumes 
from the ground, and is extensively used both for 
illumination and for various industrial purposes ; 


and it may be that many of us have felt envious 
of this gift from mother-earth. But the pheno- 
menon is by no means unknown in our own 
country. The discovery of a natural gas was 
made in East Sussex nearly twenty-five years ago, 
when a deep artesian well tube was found to 
yield gas as well as water. A still more important 
find of gas was made three years ago in the same 
district in a railway cutting near Heathfield 
station; and the railway company finding that 
the supply is of a constant character, and shows 
no sign of diminution, have decided to light their 
premises with it. Heathfield station will be the 
first in this country to be lighted in such a novel 
way. 


MAHOGANY. 


This fine old wood has been out of fashion 
until lately, having been superseded by teak, 
walnut, maple, and other inferior, if showy, 
woods, But the tide has turned; and mahogany, 
from being a drug in the market, is now at a 
premium, and is being freely used in all directions. 
Not long ago a single log of African mahogany 
was sold in Liverpool for the unprecedente:l 
amount of four hundred and eight pounds odd. 
A few years ago African mahogany was scarcely 
known; but through the enterprise of a Liver- 
pool merchant, its merits have now been estab- 
lished to such an extent that mahogany from 
many other sources cannot now be imported to 
successfully compete with it. The great log re- 
ferred to was bought for the purpose of being 
cut into veneers, which are now used in the 
United States to decorate the palatial railway cars 
of the Pullman Company and also the princely 
residences of New York millionaires. At home, 
too, the fashion is spreading, nearly all the 
up-to-date houses having mahogany doors as well 
as inner fittings. Some of the finest doors of 
this beautiful wood are those in the Naval’ and 
Military Club, which is situated in Piccadilly, 
and was originally Cambridge House, the residence 
of the present Duke of Cambridge’s father. There 
are also some handsome doors and a_ beautiful 
mahogany staircase at No. 2 Grosvenor Square ; 
and, indeed, the entrances along most of the 
fashionable thoroughfares are made of this wood. 
In Edinburgh, too, especially in Moray Place and 
Abercromby Place, there are some superb speci- 
mens of mahogany doors and pillars; and it 
seems probable that the ancient reign of this 
royal wood will be re-established and become 
more absolute than ever. Teak is hard and cold 
beside mahogany, besides being needlessly heavy. 
Walnut is a more fanciful wood, but lacks the 
richness of its older competitor ; while maple is 
well enough in a bar or a ship’s cabin, but not 
in a palace or a mansion, or even a club. There 
is a warmth in mahogany which is wholly lacking 
in most other woods, even so-called ‘red’ woods ; 
there is a softness, too, which is never quite 
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destroyed even by the highest polish; and, 
along with these elegant qualities, there is a 
substantiality which even oak cannot display 
when used in the form of furniture and fittings. 
The time is probably a long way off when 
mahogany will cease to be associated with hospi- 
tality, and when the diner-out will be wholly 
comfortable with his legs under any other de- 
scription of wood whatever ! 


ICE-BREAKERS. 


Sir W. G. Armstrong (Armstrong-Whitworth 
Co.) writes to us correcting one statement in the 
article which appeared in this Journal for July on 
the new Russian ice-breaker, the Ermak, built. by 
that firm. It was there stated that the scheme for 
conveying trains across Lake Baikal in Siberia by 
means of a ferry steamer had been abandoned in 
favour of a railway round the southern end of 
the lake. This, it appears, is not the case, as the 
steamer has been reconstructed on the shores of 
Lake Baikal, and was successfully launched on 29th 
June, Some further information as to ice-breakers 
was contained in a paper read by Mr H. F. Swan 
to the Institute of Naval Architects. The employ- 
ment of ice-breakers, he said, was destined to 
become a very important factor in connection 
with steam navigation generally, ‘and many ports 
which formerly were partially and even entirely 
closed during the whole of the winter would 
become available for commerce all the year round. 
He gave particulars of two vessels built last year 
which had been at work during the winter with 
eminent success. These were the Sampo, of two 
thousand tons displacement and three hundred 
horse-power, built for the Finnish Government, 
and the Ermak, of eight thousand tons displace- 
ment and ten thousand horse-power, built for the 
Russian Government. . Ice-breakers were three 
times as powerful as any vessel previously built. 
The vessels were extremely strongly constructed, 
and subdivided into forty-eight compartments, 
whose water-tightness has been tested in the 
most efficient manner. Repeated trials had shown 
that with the Ermak and Sampo a pack of ice of 
practically any thickness could be negotiated. Ex- 
perience with the Ermak showed that she had 
broken compressed ice eight feet three inches 
thick, and that she had gone through a field of 
ice of about forty inches with six inches of snow 
‘upon it at a speed of three knots. Moreover, she 
had been driven at a speed of ten knots through 
clear ice of twenty-four inches, while ice eighteen 
inches thick had little effect upon her. Immedi- 
ately on her arrival in Russia word was sent from 
a northern port that a number of steamers were in 
great jeopardy. She at once procedded there, and 
was the means of liberating thirty-three steamers 
of the aggregate value of a million and a half 
sterling. She subsequently returned to Cronstadt 
and St Petersburg, and was instrumental in re- 
lieving and facilitating the entry of forty steamers 


several weeks earlier than if they had waited. for 
the ordinary opening of navigation. . These perm 
formances were a very clear proof of the coms) 
mercial value of the vessel. A very important 
application of ice-breaking steamers was shown jj 
their ability to form connecting-links with 
way systems in crossing large stretches of wate! 
which it would be impossible or too costly 
bridge. 4 
Admiral Makaroff, of the Imperial Russian Navy, 
said the problem to be solved in building an ice.” 
breaker for the required. purpose was a difficult 
one, but English shipbuilders had proved that the 
difficulties could be overcome. He described the 
work the Ermak had accomplished while he was” 
in charge of her, and said she had. already been’ 
tried in. the Arctic seas. It was intended in 7 
little while to make further experiments in the 
Polar seas to see really how near a vessel of that: 
description could get to the North Pole. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


THERE, in the soft September sun, 
The sleeping heather lay ; 

So sweet the silence, I—for one— 
Wished all the world away. 


My mood was neither gay nor sad, 
But simply glad to be: 

Contented, prizing what I had; 
For once, forgetting thee ! 


The air, with soft, divine effect, 
Breathed all my cares away ; 

The passion where my heart lay wrecked 
Was a dream of yesterday ! 


And though I loved thee, dear, so well— 
Ah! though I love thee yet! 

My heart—how strange it seems to tell !— 
Holds but a calm regret. 


Thank God for Nature’s wider scope : 
She. takes the fevered heart, 

And tutors it to quiet hope, 
From men and things apart. 


She bids it watch her patient growth, 
Her peace, her large content ; 
And learn the lesson, nothing loth, 
So exquisitely sent. 
Apa Bartrick BAKER. 
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